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The Best Trailing Groundcover, Arctostaphylos uva-ursi 


BEARBERRY 


The Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says of it: 


“The Bearberry, Arctostaphylos uva-ursi, with its long prostrate stems forms a great mat on sandy 


and gravelly banks in the northern states and in northern Europe. 





Although rarely cultivated in this 


country, this is an excellent plant for covering poor soil and just now its bright red fruits make a hand- 
some contrast with the small light green shining leaves.”’ 


Béarberry is a hardy, thick-leaved evergreen and 
seems to thrive best in gravelly or sandy soil where 
it makes a permanent covering and is charming the 
year round. It is one of the best trailers for Rock 
Gardens and for bold cliffs with its long streamers, 
which often overhang four or five feet or more. 
Bearberry is one of the striking features of Cape 


Cod where it covers literally square miles of sandy 
ridges, as with a vast shiny carpet. 

It is very difficult to transplant successfully un- 
less grown in Pots, when it may be moved with ease 
even during the gfowing season. 

Kelsey-Highlands Nursery makes a specialty of 
Bearberry grown in Pots to supply a discriminating 
trade. 


Prices of Strong Potgrown Plants 
Each, 75 cents; per 10, $6.75; or per 100, $60.00. The best method of 


shipment is by express, packing in ventilated crates. Single plants by parcel 


post at $1.00 each, or $8.00 per 10. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Salem, Massachusetts 


“Hardy New England Grown — Best by Test” 
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Boston Florists 
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124 TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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67 BEACON STREET . 
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BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 
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: EARTHENWARE 
Flower Pots & Saucers 
“ Est. 1765 


A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 


These stately plants 
EREMURU are rarely seen now. 

We have obtained a 
moderate stock of several varieties, which 
are offered in our Fall List. These are 
best planted in August. 

We also offer Native Plants, Ferns, 
Shrubs, ete., as well as Iris, Peonies, 
Dutch Bulbs and Phlox. Our publications 
are free. Send for copies now. 

Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 
Shelburne, Vt. 

















(& Come See Us! 


»A> Thousands of gorgeous blos- 
\\ <7 soms, hundreds of rose vari- 
Wir eties, all brought together for 
fo your delight in the Star Rose 
‘ Garden. A new ‘‘finding list’’ 


é 
h 


helps you to quickly select | 


newest novelties and old fa- 
vorites. You are always wel- 


. come—come soon and often. | 
On the main roads—Philadelphia to Balti- | 


more, Harrisburg to Wilmington. 
THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Star Rose Growers 
Box 27 West Grove, Penna. 
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Late July Work 


PLANT Delphinium seed as soon as it has ripened. Fresh 
seed always gives the best results. 

THIS is a good time to prune the WiStaria. 

IN sections where it is difficult to get good grapes as a re- 
sult of damage done by birds or insect pests, a few choice 
bunches may be covered with paper bags from the 
grocery store. They should be fastened in place loosely 
with string or with a paper clip. 

DURING the early part of the season the flowers of ever- 
bearing strawberries should be kept removed. Berries 
may be allowed to form after the last week in July. 

IT is particularly important to make use of the Massey dust 
or of a good proprietary remedy on the Roses regularly 
from now until the end of the season. 

THE Chimney Bellflower (Campanula pyramidalis) is easily 
propagated by cutting up the roots at this season, plant- 
ing the pieces two inches deep where they are to grow. 

BATCHELOR Buttons may be made to flower again by 
shearing off at least six inches from the tops of the 
plants and giving a liberal feeding of liquid manure. 

CYCLAMEN may be grown from seed sown immediately. 
It is best to use shallow pans or flats which may be 
placed in a cold frame and shaded. 

PANSY seed should be ordered now so that the beds may 
be made by the first of August. 

BEARDED IRISES may be divided and new plants made 
at any time now. 

CUTTING the tops from Tufted Pansies will help to force 
a Fall crop. 

NASTURTIUMS, Sweet Peas, Golden Glow and other 
plants on which plant lice accumulate should be sprayed 
frequently with Black Leaf 40, to which a little soap has 
been added. 

IT is important to keep the newly planted trees and shrubs 
well watered. 

MULCHING is a simple way to keep the Rose beds and 
perennial beds cool and moist. 
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New York Florists 











NEW YORK, N. Y. 
* 


369 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 











David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part of 
the country to 
NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N.Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 














ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 








Planting Building 


H. Stanton 


Garden and Lawn Specialist 
For Expert Estimate Write 
P. O. BOX 51, PRIDES CROSSING, MASS. 


Poison Ivy Removed All Rates Reasonable 











PLEASE USE THIS 
SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


(If you want an uncut copy of this number to file, 
we will gladly send it on application. ) 


Street 
City or Town 
State 
Amount Enclosed 


(One year $1.00, two years $1.50) 


HORTICULTURE 


300 Massachusetts Avenue Boston, Mass. 





Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 

















You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Bearberry Kurume Azaleas 
Cotoneasters Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, 
rock plants and rare shrubs not 

found commonly listed. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston, Mass. 
Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Hedges of Unusual Size 

It would be interesting to obtain a record of any hedges 
in the country which are larger than those to be found on 
the grounds of the Cherry Hill Nurseries at West Newbury, 
Mass. These hedges, the oldest of which were established 
more than half a century ago by the late T. C. Thuriow, 
famous as a Peony breeder, range in height from nine and 
one-half feet to 50 or 60 feet. There is about a mile of these 
hedges on the grounds, surrounding nursery plantings. They 
consist almost wholly of Norway Spruce, although one short 
hedge is of White Spruce and two of Siberian Arborvitae. 
These hedges are trimmed every season, this work being 
done the latter part of March or as soon in the Spring as it 
is warm enough so that the frost is out of the wood, long 


ladders being required to reach the top. The hedges are in 
good condition, considering their age, and are much admired 
by visitors. They make perfect screens and windbreaks. 








a 





New England Gladiolus Society 


The annual schedule of the New England Gladiolus Soci- 
ety, which has just been issued, is unique in several ways, 
and will be found particularly useful because a space is left 
opposite each class for the name of the winning variety. As 
usual, the exhibition will be held in Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, in connection with the annual Gladiolus Exhibition 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society and an effort is 
being made to make this show unusually decorative. A round 
table discussion will take the place of the usual lecture. The 
subject will be ‘‘Outstanding Varieties of the Five Types of 
the Gladiolus,’’ and it will be continued from Saturday to 
Sunday, beginning at 3.30 P. M. each day. 





Seneca Sweet Cherry 

The Seneca, a new variety of sweet cherry developed by 
the fruit breeders at the Experiment Station at Geneva, 
N. Y., is meeting the claims that were made for it when it 
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first fruited in 1920, according to the Station horticulturists. 
Six crops of this delicious new fruit have been obtained on 
the Station grounds, and the fruit specialists feel convinced 
that it is a distinct addition to the fruit industry. 

Because of its extreme earliness and excellent quality, 
Seneca is especially recommended to those who cater to 
roadside trade or to local markets. The new variety is fully 
two weeks earlier than Black Tartarian, the standard early 
sweet cherry for New York. The fruit is described as large, 
purple-black, with soft, juicy, melting flesh, and a rich sweet 
flavor. The tree is very vigorous and productive and the 
variety is hardy in both wood and bud. 

Seneca is a cross between Early Purple Guigne and an un- 
known early sweet cherry. The cross was made in 1910; seed 
was sown in 1911; and the young tree was set in the orchard 
in 1915. While a few cherries were produced in 1920, the 
first full crop was borne in 1922, to be followed by another 
in 1923 and each year since. 

By next spring planting stocks of the Seneca may be ob- 
tained at about cost from the New York State Fruit Testing 
Cooperative Association at Geneva. This Association propa- 
gates and distributes the new fruit varieties originated by 
the Station fruit specialists. 





American Peony Society 


The American Peony Society’s annual show was held this 
year at Peoria, Ill., on June 9 and 10. Although it was much 
too early for the northern members to exhibit, the growers of 
that section had flowers in abundance. Many of the blooms 
had been held in storage for two or three weeks and the 
range from early blooming varieties to Solange and Touran- 
gelle were well represented. 

The American Rose & Plant Co. of Springfield, Ohio, was 
again awarded the gold medal for the best collection of not 
less than 80 named varieties, one bloom of each, for a fine lot 
of flowers, although the writer did not see some of the very 
newly introduced varieties. Of course one cannot expect to 
produce on small plants the quality of bloom which this class 
represents and this doubtless is the explanation. Mrs. Dean 
Funk of MeLean, Ill., won in a number of classes. 

I was disappointed in the entries for the best flower in the 
show. There was a bloom of the new Alice Harding which 
showed promise, although it looked as though it had been 
produced on an immature plant. The Brand silver cup for 
the best Peony exhibited regardless of where it was found 
was given to a superb Tourangelle from a vase of 20 shown 
by Mrs. Funk. The silver medal of the Garden Club of Amer- 
ica was given to a white single Japanese shown by Good & 
Welch among their seedlings. I think it was later named Mrs. 
Ward Welch. Edward Auten showed a seedling of the Japa- 
nese type which somewhat resembled Fuyajo but on a well 
developed plant should give a superior flower. This was 
given the Brand Peony Farm’s prize for a seedling Japanese 
of especial merit. 

The general effect of the show was very fine. Where several 
thousand vases are needed for a short time and then prob- 
ably not used for a year or two, the ubiquitous milk bottle is 
the most practical container, and these were used for indi- 
vidual blooms; but larger jars of reds, whites and pinks 
were grouped around a pool of Water Lilies and a vista 
across this grouping gave a very pretty effect. 

Another feature which drew attention was a room of living 
pictures. Prizes were offered for the best vase arranged for 
effect and these were shown behind frames, giving the effect 
of an art gallery. On the other side of the hall were center 
pieces for dinner tables. Altogether, the show was well bal- 
anced and pleasing. 

There was no business meeting, as the annual business 
meeting is held in the Winter. The local committee under the 
direction of Mrs. Deloss Brown entertained most hospitably 


with a drive through the ‘‘North Bluff’’ and tea served in 
the garden. 


West Newbury, Mass. —Winthrop H. Thurlow. 





Benevolent Fraternity Fruit and Flower Mission 

The Benevolent Fraternity Fruit and Flower Mission has 
announced that Mrs. Stella Russell Root who recently an- 
nounced her marriage to Mr. Arthur Graham Robbins of 
Boston, will remain as Chairman of the Mission. Mrs. Robbins 
has worked with the Fruit and Flower Mission for many 
years and wishes to continue to be actively connected with the 
work, which consists of distributing flowers, fruits and vege- 
tables to the hospitals and settlement houses of the city. The 
other officers of the Mission are Mrs. Lewis A. Elliott, execu- 
tive secretary, and Mr. Arthur W. Moors, treasurer. 





American Gladiolus Society 

The eighteenth annual convention and exhibition of the 
American Gladiolus Society will be held at the Connecticut 
State Armory, Hartford, Conn., August 25 and 26. The 
secretary, John Davis of Rochester, N. Y., states that A. E. 
Kunderd has engaged space across the entire width of the 
building (185 feet), and of sufficient depth to properly dis- 
play more than 100,000 flowers. These flowers will be shipped 
from Goshen, Ind., to Hartford, a distance of about 900 
miles, in two full refrigerator cars attached to a fast pas- 
senger train. 

An innovation, adopted by the committee this year, is the 
featuring of a large exhibit for first-year gardeners, in which 
the advanced amateurs cannot enter in competition. Many 
prizes have been offered in this division of the exhibition, 
and there will be many entries made in it. 

The business meeting will be held Thursday evening at 
7.30. A new constitution and by-laws, made necessary by the 
phenomenal growth of the society, will be presented. This 
provides for a new management, consisting of a Board of 
Governors comprised of 15 members to be selected from 
different parts of the country by ballot, which is intended 
to give the members much wider representation. 


HARVARD BOTANIC GARDEN 


Dear. Sir— 

There has been considerable discussion at times as to the 
function and purpose of this garden. In the records in the 
treasurer’s office the records of the early years are very clear. 
Perhaps a statement like the following will be of interest to 
your readers. 

In 1805 there was raised by public subscription a total of 
$31,000 to found a professorship of natural history. This was 
entrusted to a committee, of which the president of the Uni- 
versity was a member. The funds were placed with the treas- 
urer of the college, and seven acres of land were acquired by 
gift and purchase. Prof. Peck was chosen for this office, and 
his many duties were carefully described. One duty was to 
establish ‘‘a Botanic Garden on the grounds which shall be 
provided for that purpose, which shall contain all the plants 
that may be procured and may be capable of preservation 
therein, including all indigenous plants of the country, for- 
eign plants which have or may be naturalized here, and all 
other exotic plants whatever, useful for the purposes of this 
institution. And the professor shall superintend the Botanic 
Garden, and the preservation and growth of the plants 
therein, subject to such rules and regulations as may, from 
time to time, be prescribed by the Visitors.’’ 

No provision was made for other use of the land or funds 
if the Botanic Garden were ever to be abandoned, and no 
method of financing the project was defined, other than 
through such gifts as were received. 

Botanic Garden —Stephen F. Hamblin, Director. 
Harvard University 
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DIVIDING AND PLANTING IRISES 


ATE July is a good time to divide the tall Bearded are rendered attractive by their long, grasslike leaves, even 


Irises, although the work need not be hurried. No harm 
is done if the division of these Irises is not made until the 


latter part of August. Early August is probably the best 
time for setting out plants obtained from distant points, which 
means that orders should be placed immediately. The Irises in 
this group are those commonly spoken of as German Irises. 
They are the easiest to handle of all the Iris group, not suffer- 
ing if the roots are allowed to become very dry at this season. 
They are usually shipped with but little protection. Never- 
theless, if they cannot be planted immediately they should 
be heeled in so that the roots will not become dried out to any 
greater extent than is necessary. 

This class of Irises does not dis- 
like lime. Indeed, many garden mak- 
ers think it has a fondness for lime 
and use it at planting time. Fresh 
manure, however, will not be toler- 
ated. 

Shallow planting is very neces- 
sary with these Bearded Irises, the 
rhizomes being barely covered. As 
they get older they are likely to 
obtrude from the ground, which fact 
should cause no alarm. 

Plants that are not very old are 
readily separated with the fingers. 
A knife may be needed for long 
established clumps. There are other 
Irises which also give best results if 
divided and planted in late July or 
August. The list includes I. cristata 
and I. gracilipes, both very lovely 
species and particularly attractive 
in rock gardens. 

The work of separating and plant- 
ing Siberian Irises should be post- 
poned until late August or early 
September. It is a mistake to divide 
them now. This applies also to the 
Japanese Irises. Both groups require 
much the same treatment, and 
should be planted two inches deep. 
It will be noted that they differ 
sharply from the Bearded Irises in 
this respect. This difference also ex- 
tends to the matter of lime, of which 
both the Siberian and the Japanese 
Irises are intolerant. 

The Japanese Irises are often 
associated with wet places, but are 
not to be planted in spots where the 
crowns will be covered with water, 
especially in Winter. The ideal loca- 
tion for them is the side of a stream 
or pond where the root tips can reach the water, but where the 
crowns themselves will be in well drained soil. The clumps 
often become very large and solid. When that condition is 
reached, they cannot possibly be divided with the fingers. The 
best plan is to use a garden fork or perhaps two forks, back to 
back, the clumps being split apart when the handles are sepa- 
rated. It is sometimes necessary to follow this treatment in 
dividing old clumps of Siberian Iris. 

Siberians (including the Orientalis group) are exceedingly 
lovely Irises, which deserve wider planting. They increase 
rapidly and are readily made into hedges or borders which 
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SIBERIAN IRIS, 








‘PERRY'S BLUE’’ 





when not in flower. When in bloom, their masses of blue and 
white blossoms make them a delight. The tall and stately 
Orientalis varieties include the handsome Emperor, with large 
violet-blue flowers; Snow Queen, with pure white flowers; 
Perry’s Blue, an early variety with lovely turquoise flowers, 
and Butterfly, light blue and very tall. 

The Siberian Iris is naturally a meadow plant. It likes a 
soil which is rich and yet a little damp, although, like the 
Japanese Iris, it does not relish wet feet. In spite of its prefer- 
ence for dampness, however, it does not flourish in shade, but 
likes an abundance of sunshine. When first planted, it should 
be given a liberal supply of water, but when thoroughly estab- 
lished, will endure a surprising amount of drought. This 
difference between old and young 
plants is well to keep in mind. 

Another point in connection with 
this Iris is the fact that it does not 
like being moved about. It is much 
more fussy in this respect than the 
Bearded Irises, and usually shows 
its resentment by declining to pro- 
duce any flowers the year after 
being shifted. If you plant it in good 
deep sod and leave it alone for two 
or three years, it will make enor- 
mous clumps which will be crowned 
annually with a wealth of flowers. 


TREES FOR STREETS 
AND ROADSIDES 


The planting of highways is full 
of difficulties for both cities and 
small towns, and in its more elab- 
orate phases it is a question for 
specialists, but some knowledge on 
the part of the layman is necessary. 
Among other sources of information 
are pamphlets published by state 
and federal departments, of which 
the following are typical. 

‘‘Street and Roadside Planting,’’ 
by F. A. Waugh and P. H. Elwood, 
Jr. (Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege. Extension service. Extension 
Leaflet 16) is a summary of the 
facts that should be kept in mind by 
small towns. It takes up formal vs. 
informal planting, street width in 
relation to the spread of the trees, 
soil problems, and closes with notes 
of good trees for special purposes 
and practical directions for moving' 
the trees themselves with success. 

Supplementing this are two 
Farmers’ Bulletins of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
No. 1481, ‘‘Planting the Roadside,’’ emphasizes the civic ad- 
vantages of well-planted rural highways, suggests practical 
ways of meeting various situations and summarizes the state 
laws. There are planting diagrams and illustrations from 
photographs. No. 1208, ‘‘Trees for Town and City Streets,’’ 
takes up the other side of the problem. It describes the condi- 
tions that must be endured on town and city highways, and 
describes briefly the trees suited to various sections of the 
country. 
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WHY IT IS DESIRABLE TO 
PLANT LILIES EARLY 


OMMENTING on the article of Helen M. Fox in Hortt- 

& culture of June 1 on planting Lilies in the Spring, may 

I say that the subject of hardy Lilies is a large one and 

that no general rules can be laid down, since every Lily 

differs from every other Lily in its cultural requirements. 

The writer complains that Auratum Lilies planted in the 

Spring do not make basal roots, and while they bloom the 

first season the bulbs rot away that year. In this connection it 

should be stated that the same thing results all too fre- 
quently from Auratums planted in the Fall as well. 

The remedy will perhaps be found in early Fall planting 
to enable the bulbs to start growing before cold weather sets 
in. Unfortunately the imported bulbs are usually not avail- 
able until too late in the season to accomplish this. The an- 
swer to the problem probably lies in potting the bulbs and 
growing them inside so that they may have live basal root 
growth in time for Spring transplanting outside. 

Many Lilies, among them being the Regal, Tigrinum, and 
the several forms of Elegans or Cottage Lilies, can as suc- 
cessfully be planted in the Spring as in the Fall as they do 
not start to grow until Spring. But this involves the careful 
handling of the bulbs while in Winter storage, keeping them 
just moist enough not to wilt and just cool enough not to 
freeze. 

Mrs. Fox protests that in propagating Lily bulbs from 
scales only miniature bulblets are produced in the first sea- 
son’s growth. This also varies widely with varieties. Can- 
didum Lily seales, for instance, if removed and planted in 
almost perfectly dry sand in May or early June will make 
bulbs as much as an inch in diameter the first season and 
many of them will give bloom the second. Regal Lilies propa- 
gate so readily from seed that scale propagation is hardly 
worth while except for the purpose of multiplying an espe- 
cially desirable form. It should be borne in mind that Lilies 
grown from the seed are infinitely variable and each one is 
more than likely to be somewhat different from every other 





LILIUM AURATUM AS GROWN IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 








one. This is strikingly true of Regal, longiflorum and Colum- 
bianum Lilies, to speak of only the ones with which I am 
most familiar. 

Additional experience during the past year in the propaga- 
tion of L. candidum (the well known St. Joseph or Madonna 
Lily) further convinces me that the very best season to 
propagate or replant this Lily is in June, just prior to the 
time it comes into bloom. Of course this sacrifices the present 
season’s bloom, and to that extent is impracticable, but if 
it is not desirable, on that account, to propagate or move 
it prior to blooming, it should be done immediately after 
the blooms fade. 

Most failures with Candidum, so frequently reported in 
the press, are traceable to the fact that heretofore we have 
been compelled to rely for our supply of bulbs of this Lily on 
imported stocks which are not available until October, when 
it is too late to plant for typical bloom the following year. 
Fortunately L. candidum bulbs are now being grown in 
quantity in this country and are available for garden plant- 
ing in June or early July when they should be planted. 

The writer joins with Mrs. Fox in the hope that some 
comprehensive scientific study will soon be made of Lily 
diseases. Fortunately, however, we are not much bothered 
with them here, except in bulbs imported by us for founda- 
tion stock, which are all too frequently a disappointment on 
account of infection of one kind or another. 

—Joe Smith. 
Olympia, Wash. 


CANTERBURY BELLS 
FROM SEED 


Ti is not too late to sow the seeds of Canterbury Bells to 
provide flowers for next year. At this season, however, the 
seed should be sown where the plants are to bloom, as they 
will not become large enough for transplanting this Autumn. 
They like a rather sandy, well drained soil and a sunny situ- 
ation. In a moist soil or in shade the plants are likely to damp 
off or suffer from blight in early Spring. Canterbury Bells 
should stand a foot apart, and the ground around them 
should be kept well cultivated. 

Some of the Campanulas are true perennials, while others 
are biennials, although they will sometimes bloom a little the 
third year. The common Cup and Saucer Canterbury Bells 
are among the biennials, which means that seed must be 
planted every year in order to prevent the disappearance 
of the plants from the garden. 

Although it is late, Hollyhocks, Foxgloves and Rud- 
beckias may also be started from seed now, but preferably 
where they are to flower. Delphiniums may well be started 
now, and a seed bed or coldframe may be used for them, as 
they grow rapidly. They can be transplanted in the Spring. 
It is always wise to sow Delphinium seed when it is fresh, 
for it gives much better results than seed which has been 
held over a year. 


THE EVERBLOOMING SWEET 
WILLIAM 


Garden makers who like perennials which bloom continu- 
ously and require but little attention, may well set out a few 
plants of Dianthus latifolius atrococcineus, sometimes called 
the Everblooming Sweet William. This plant produces double, 
crimson flowers with remarkable profusion. There is seldom 
a time from the first of July until the coming of frost when the 
plants are not in flower. Because of this fact, the ground 
around the plants needs to be kept well cultivated and a feed- 
ing of pulverized sheep manure or pulverized poultry manure 
at this season will be appreciated. This Dianthus grows about 
18 inches high, and is not difficult to use in most gardens in 
spite of its color. 
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THE CURIOUS LILIUM ELEGANS 
TANGLE 


GROUP of hardy, mid-summer flowering Lilies, good- 

natured and highly satisfactory in gardens, is repre- 

sented by L. elegans, so called, in many varieties. The 
different forms vary in color from yellow, orange, reddish 
orange to shades of dark reddish crimson and are usually 
spotted with dark brown. The flowers are erect, vase-shape, 
flaring, borne several together at the top of the stems. The 
stems vary in height from a few inches to a couple of feet 
and are angled and clothed with scattered 
foliage. The origin of these Lilies is ob- 
secure. Cultivated throughout Japan are 
many forms:varying from a few inches 
to two or three feet in height. Experts 
regard these as garden forms of a Lily 
common in eastern Asia and known as L. 
dauricum. 

The type and its Japanese forms have 
long been cultivated in Holland and other 
parts of Europe and between them and 
certain European species hybrids are 
claimed to which the name L. umbellatum 
has been applied. The confusion is such 
that it is seemingly impossible to distin- 
guish which is which. 

The typical L. dauricum is not often 
seen in gardens but a lovely form of it 
with unspotted flowers of a pleasing apri- 
eot color is represented by L. Bateman- 
niae. Another form sometimes seen is 
known as L. Wallacei, which has reddish 
orange colored flowers sparingly spotted 
with brown. 

Whiist it is difficult to place them botan- 
ically, all the Lilies of this group are of 
easy culture. Some of the earlier sorts 
open their blossoms during the first week of June but there 
are late varieties which flower throughout July. These Lilies 
call for no special treatment, except that they prefer a sandy 
loam and a more or less sunny position. 

—E. H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 


THREE UNUSUAL ROSES 


The Rose known as Max Graf is proving itself an unusually 
good ground cover. It is particularly useful for trailing over 
bankings and for planting in cemeteries. It can also be used 
to hide rocks and stumps. This Rose has the same trailing 
habit as the Wichuraiana, but produces large pink flowers in 
great profusion. These flowers are single but are very hand- 
some. 

Grootendorst is another Rose which has not been very widely 
distributed, but which has many good points. It is particularly 
useful for hedge purposes. It can be trimmed if desired, and 
will make an impenetrable hedge which is easily kept in con- 
dition. This Rose is sometimes called the Carnation-flowered 
Rose because of the curious nature of its blossoms, which are 
frilled like those of the Carnation. The flowers are red, small, 
and borne in clusters. They are not of much use for cutting 
but are produced continuously throughout the season. This 
Rose has strong, leathery foliage, suggesting its Rugosa par- 
ent, and the free-flowering quality of its other parent, the 
Polyantha Rose. The foliage is practically free from mildew 
and black spot. 

The third Rose to be mentioned is Wichmoss, a climber with 
pink buds and white flowers. This is one of the two 
mossed climbing Roses which have been given a place in the 
catalogues. It comes early and has a long season. Although 


not especially showy, it is a good garden Rose and always 
attracts attention. 


ICELAND POPPIES 


Iceland Poppies are readily started from seed at this 
season. Indeed, plants often self sow and come up all around 
the garden. It is better to pick off a few seed pods and sow 
the seeds where the plants are to flower. These Poppies are 
particularly adaptable, and never seem to clash with the other 
flowers in the garden, no matter where they appear. The 





LILIUM ELEGANS AURANTICUM VERUM 


flowers will keep several days in the house, if cut in the bud, 
and placed in a cool room. They may also be made to keep 
well, even when in full flower, if the stems are seared in a 
candle flame. The flowers appear in several shades of yellow 
and in pure white. 


TWO NEW ROSES 


The following Roses have been approved by the registra- 
tion committee of the American Rose Society, and notifica- 
tion having been sent to the foreign countries, are proposed 
for registration as follows: 

Name — SCOTT’S COLUMBIA. Originated by Robert Scott & 

Son, Ine., Sharon Hill, Pa. 

Class—H. T., sport of Columbia. 
The Rose has large bud, long pointed, borne singly. 


The foliage is leathery and abundant, and the growth vigorous; few 
thorns and no malformed flowers. 

The color is clear bright pink, very uniform; slightly deeper at 
centre. Back of petals shaded lighter. 


Name—BALTIMORE BEAUTY. Originated by Otto L. Schluter, 
298 BE. Franklin Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


Class—Hybrid Wichuraiana. 


Parentage—Unknown. 


This Rose is a very vigorous climber, with normal green, abundant, 
leathery foliage. The single, open, deep buff yellow fading to 
white flower has a strong fragrance, long pointed bud (deep buff 
vellow suffused orange buff); flowers four to five inches, five to 
eight petals. It is a profuse bloomer. It resembles Silver Moon, 
but differs in foliage, shape of bud and color. 


—Robert Pyle, Secretary. 
West Grove, Pa. 
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A GERMAN BOOK ABOUT 
GLADIOLI 


pee library of the’Gladiolus is so small that almost any 
contribution to the discussion of the flower calls for com- 

ment. The Gladiolus, more than any other flower, needs 
the services of a Dean’ Hole, a J. Horace McFarland, a Mrs. 
Francis King. Until the literature dealing with the Gladiolus 
becomes more scientific and readable, the flower’s popularity 
will necessarily be confined to isolated enthusiasts. 

‘‘Edelgladiolen’’ is a noteworthy contribution to the slowly 
growing Gladiolus library. It is a well printed, neatly ar- 
ranged brochure and is a very pretty piece of commercial 
advertising without the crass propaganda usually found in 
works of this sort. 

The scientific data is accurate in every respect. It will be of 
interest to try out the various methods of propagation as are 
outlined by Dr. Pfitzer in this country.*Dr. Pfitzer has done 
one other good deed. He has showed that the various crossings 
of varieties and species of Gladiolus does not have to be kept 
as a commercial secret. He is following the lead of other Euro- 
pean hybridists and publishes the various crosses resulting in 
various conspicuous hybrids. American growers would benefit 
the flower if such information was available here. 

The history of the Gladiolus as described by Dr. Pfitzer is 
the best that has appeared up to this time. It is sad, however, 
to read nothing of the tremendous strides the culture of the 
Gladiolus has taken in this country. Not a word is said regard- 
ing the great work of Kunderd, the Austins, Groff, Coleman, 
Gladiolus Bill, Salbach, Diener, Davis, Houdyshel, Gage, 
Fischer, Prestgard and Brown. From reading Dr. Pfitzer’s 
essay one would suppose that America ceased to be a factor in 
Gladiolus culture when John Lewis Childs bought his first 
order of bulbs from Europe. 

The brochure is worthwhile. It is a demonstration of what 
a commercial house can do to stimulate trade. It is the best 
commercial advertising the Gladiolus has yet had. The bro- 
chure ranks with the beautiful folder sent out by Konynen- 
burg Mark this season. The European commercialists have 
shown the Americans what really expert advertising can do. 

‘*Edelgladiolen’’ has been presented to the Library of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society by the American Glad- 
iolus Society. It is worthy of the attention of every Gladiolus 
lover. 

The little poem by Auguste Supper which is found in the 
brochure can be said to be one of the first real poems to deal 
with the flower. This has already been translated and will be 
published in the Official Bulletin of the American Gladiolus 
Society soon. 

N. D. Marbaker, M. D. 


Boston, Mass. 


AN AMERICAN TYPE OF 
FORMAL GARDEN 


HE publishers have made a very handsome binding for 
Prof. Waugh’s newest book,* which, doubtless, will find a 
place on many library tables. Inside the covers, the author 
emphasizes the need of formal gardens which have the spirit of 
the New World and are not slavish copies of Old World gar- 
dens. He then discusses the making of gardens of this type 
along lines which he considers peculiarly American. As usual, 
his suggestions are sound and feasible, although not always 
conventional. The book will be of special value to those who are 
planning gardens on a somewhat extensive scale, but all gar- 
den makers will find valuable hints in its pages. A list of 
plants for hedges and enclosures is particularly useful, and a 
chapter on walks and pavings will help solve many problems. 
Professor Waugh finds turf walks very appropriate in 
Rose gardens or between beds of old fashioned flowers, but 
points out that they must be well made to withstand much 
wear. This means having the ground fully drained, well en- 
riched and deeply dug. The most resistent grasses, such as 
the Bents and the Fescues, or in limestone regions Blue Grass 
and White Clover, are recommended. 


Stepping Stones 


The author then goes on to consider other materials, and 
particularly stepping stones. He finds the use of these 
stepping stones a simple answer to the problem which comes 
up when traffic begins to wear away the grass. He considers 
soft split stones pleasing, but says that sometimes one sees 
quite unhappy stepping stone walks, as for example, those 
made of rough, non-splitting stones or those cast from cement. 
He points out that stepping stones should be set flush witi 
the surface of the turf so that the lawn mower will pass over 
them without dulling. If they will not lie smoothly and quietly 
in their earthen beds, a foundation of sand, gravel or concrete 
must be provided. 

The author then makes further comments which are well 
worth considering : 

From laying stepping stones we pass quite naturally to the build- 
ing of walks of random flat stones or slate. Such walks may be 
made distinctly beautiful as well as wholly practical, or they may 
be constructed so as to be neither beautiful nor practical. To 
please the eye the stones must be of different sizes and shapes 
and must match with many clever exactitudes. The walk must 
be comparatively narrow—four feet wide perhaps the maximum. 
It must be smooth. There should be some green showing here 
and there through the interstices, yet the walk must not be weedy 
nor overgrown with grass. Yet there are many beautiful diminutive 
garden plants suitable for growing upon these walks, and their 
culture affords a highly eligible opportunity for skillful gardening. 

There should nearly always be a straight edging for this walk of 
flags. The edging is made preferably of the same kind of stone 
turned up edgewise, and this part of the construction is a bit 
ticklish. It is facilitated if the whole walk is given the foundation 
it ought to have, viz, gravel and drainage material solidly rolled 
down to a depth of 18 inches or two feet. 


Brick and Cement Walks 


Brick walks are approved, especially when seen in close 
proximity to a brick house or on garden terraces. The author 
points out that such a walk requires careful handling, for 
if it is too wide or too bright in color, it obtrudes itself on 
public notice. Some paving bricks are found excellent, espe- 
cially those with dark color and rough surface. Brick walks, 
the author states, should be bordered with brick turned up on 
edge. This makes still more necessary the foundation which 
the brick walk ought to have, on any terms. This foundation 
should be 18 inches to three feet deep, and composed of gravel, 
cinders or other drainage material, heavily rolled into place. 


*Formal Design in Landscape Architecture, by Prof. F. A. Waugh. Published 
by the Orange Judd Publishing Co., New York. Price $3.50. 
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If the bricks are to be loosely laid, they should rest on a bed 
of rich concrete. 

Professor Waugh is biting in his comments on cement 
walks: 

Cement is more vulgar and unpleasing when used for garden 
walks than anywhere else in civilization. It is sufficiently hard and 
inhuman when used in cities or in front of public buildings; but 
when the cement walk crowds in among the Pansies, the Prim- 
— ~ the Four-o’clocks, the limit of indecency has been 
reached. 


Value of Gravel Walks 
He is more charitable to the gravel walk, saying that it 
is ugly enough when improperly made, but one of the best 
when rightly constructed. It wears well and may be made dis- 
tinetly alluring to the fastidious eye. The first problem is 


to find a gravel with good color. Dull orange is perhaps the 
best, it seems, but a soft greenish gray is agreeable. Then the 
gravel must be sifted so as to place the coarse material under- 
neath and the finer on the surface. Finally, if the gravel does 


COMBATING RED SPIDER ON 
EVERGREENS 


It is at this season of the year that the red spider com- 
monly appears on evergreens, often doing much damage. 
The iniquitous nature of this creature is not to be wondered 
at when its name-—Tetranychus bimaculatus—is considered. 
The name is out of all proportion to the size of the pest, 
which is only one-fiftieth of an inch long. Red spider is 
likely to be found on Spruces, Junipers, Retinisporas and 
some other evergreens, which take on a brown, rusty ap- 
pearance and presently show webs along the twigs at the 
base of the needles. This appearance is caused by the loss of 
sap, which is sucked from the leaves by the spiders. 

The red spider is not destroyed by poison, but must be 
reached by a contact spray which covers its body and closes 
its breathing pores. Several such sprays are on the market 
and can be obtained at all seed stores. They should be applied 
with as much force as possible, using a spray pump. 
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not carry its own binder, a little dressing of limestone dust 
or even clay should be added. The author likes to see a gravel 
walk with a border of bricks on edge, if the colors harmonize. 
He finds, too, that Boxwood, Evonymus and Periwinkle are 
available for use with gravel walks. 

When discussing enclosures, Professor Waugh speaks of th 
American antipathy to masonry walls, but points out the 
beauty of walls when clothed in verdure, when used as a 
background for bright flowers or for supporting trained fruit 
trees. He finds that if a garden maker is willing to combat 
public feeling to the extent of using the wall, he should make 
it harmonize with the house, using preferably the same ma- 
terial. The fact is pointed out that the antipathy to walls does 
not extend to trellises, which are now being used somewhat 
extensively, and may be in good taste, although they should 
be painted soft greens or neutral grays in preference to white. 


WELL MADE GRAVEL PATHS ADD TO THE GARDEN’S BEAUTY 


CATCHING CUT WORMS 
ON THE WING 


The Westbury (N. Y.) Horticultural Society, with con- 
siderable enterprise, has sent out post cards telling garden 
makers that they can do much to abate the cut worm nui- 
sance by destroying the moths from which they develop. 
The card reads as follows: 


Cut worms and many other garden enemies are prevalent during 
July and August. They are doing destructive work while we sleep. 
The best method of combating these pests is as follows: Make a 
tripod or suspension of light wood, and from the middle hang a 
pail one quarter full with a kerosene and water solution. Suspend 
above the middle of the pail a lantern and keep burning all night. 
This will attract the moths—you will be surprised with the collec- 
tion you have in the morning. 
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HEN Dr. G. Griffin Lewis, of Syracuse, N. Y., lectured 
W: Horticultural Hall, Boston, recently, he gave his 

audience much interesting information about the way 
in which Roses are handled in central New York. Dr. Lewis, 
although. an amateur, has had wide experience and grows 
about 400 plants in his garden. His soil is a very heavy clay, 
and in order to make satisfactory Rose beds it was necessary 
to excavate to a depth of foot and a half, filling in with 


good compost. The beds ,have been made 15 years but are 
still so soft and friable that no one is.allowed to step on 
them. 

Dr. Lewis tells me that he subscribes to the new doctrine 
of shallow beds. He does not think it is necessary to dig 
holes two or three feet deep to be filled in with manure. On 
the other hand, he has not adopted Mrs. Harriet R. Foote’s 
plan of growing the plants with very little pruning. He 
prunes hard, especially when he wants Roses of high quality. 

He does not follow the practice common among Rose grow- 
ers of feeding his plants with liquid manure throughout the 
Summer. Probably his soil is so rich that this is not neces- 
sary. His method is to fertilize well in the Spring and once 
again late in July. He relies for the most part on a mixture 
consisting of one part pulverized sheep manure, one part 
bone meal, and one part wood ashes, to which one-half part 
of slacked lime is added. He uses one trowelful of this mix- 
ture for bush Roses of average size and two trowelfuls for 
Climbers and very large bush Roses. It is dug into the soil, 
which is important, for otherwise the lime would harden. 


Dr. Lewis has great faith in the so-called Massey dust, 
saying that he believes that it will actually cure mildew, 
although it will not do away with black spot once that 
dreaded disease has established itself. He does not begin to 
apply the Massey dust, however, until the middle of July. 
Of course, in some sections where climatic conditions are dif- 
ferent, it should be put on much earlier. 

I have usually recommended a bellows or dusting gun for 
putting on the Massey dust, but Dr. Lewis told me of a 
method which he thinks is preferable as well as cheaper. 
This method involves the making of a cheese cloth bag, 
using a very light cloth. This bag is filled with the Massey 
dust and suspended at the end of a stick, the length of which 
should depend upon the size of the beds or height of the 
plants. With the aid of this stick the dusting bag can be 
shaken above the plants in such a way as to deposit a thin 
covering of dust all over the leaves. Very little labor is 
required and there is but little waste. When his Roses are 
uncovered in the Spring they are given an application of 
Bordeaux mixture, and another application is given when 
they are banked up in the Winter. 

The section of New York where Dr. Lewis lives is filled 
with Rose growers and contains some of the best gardens to 
be seen anywhere. I understand that the municipal Rose 
garden in Syracuse, which was established through the ef- 
forts of the local Rose society and named for Dr. E. M. Mills, 
formerly president of the American Rose Society, is consid- 
ered the finest municipal Rose garden in the country. The 
Syracuse Rose Society is a very active organization, and is, 
I understand, planning to publish a quarterly bulletin next 
year. 


Every year when I go to the Rose garden of Mrs. Harriet 
R. Foote in Marblehead, I am amazed at the tremendous 
growth of the plants which it contains. Their vigor and 
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sturdy appearance testify to the methods which Mrs. Foote ing 
follows. As usual, this year I saw many new Roses in her Inc 
garden. Some of them are exceedingly attractive, and doubt- but 
less will become more popular if they thrive as well on the as | 
stock used by American growers as on the Brier stock which oth 
the English propagators use. Sometimes there is a very alw 
decided difference. There is no point in describing these new dar 
Roses, because most of them are not yet available. 1 
Mrs. Foote has some of George R. Thomas’s Bloomfield lac 
varieties in a corner of her garden, and I am frank to say iat 
that they were a great disappointment. If we are to have a Ros 
race of everblooming Climbers, something better must be qui 


produced. It may be that they are more effective in other 
parts of the country, but they are very weak and unsatis- I 


factory as grown here. The best of them, Bloomfield Courage, Pol 
is pretty enough, but is not:to be compared, either in size or das 
beauty, with most of the other Climbers. bus 

Nevertheless the time must come when it will be possible mal 





to buy worth-while Climbers which will bloom throughout 
the Summer. This is indicated by one or two Roses which 
Mrs. Foote now has. One of them, called Danae, with yellow 
flowers, is a particularly persistent bloomer. Another yeliow 
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variety called Thisbe also blooms for many weeks. Both 
seem to be preferable to the Bloomfield varieties. 

| was glad to see Bonny Prince making a fine, vigorous 
growth. This is the Rose which was originated by the late 
Thomas Cook, of Watertown, Mass., and given by him to 
the City of Portland, Oregon. The flowers are not outstand- 
ing, but they are grown in great profusion and last well. 
Incidentally they prove great favorites with the Rose bugs, 
but that is not wholly a disadvantage, because they serve 
as a sort of trap for the pests, keeping them away from the 
other flowers. It is well known, of course, that Rose bugs 
always choose white varieties in preference to those with 
dark colors. 

Mrs. Foote is not especially enthusiastic about Mary Wal- 
lace, the pink Rose put out through the efforts of the Amer- 
ican Rose Society. She admits that it is a very charming 
Rose when it first opens, but says that in her experience it 
quickly succumbs to the rays of the hot sun. 





I am glad to see that more attention is being given to the 
Polyantha Roses, commonly called Baby Ramblers, notwith- 
standing the fact that they do not ramble but make neat little 
bushes. These Roses have no great value for cutting, but 
make excellent edging plants for Rose beds and for pools. 
They bloom with the utmost freedom, invariably being 
loaded with flowers when the frosts come in the Autumn. 
Echo is one of the best, bearing good sized pink flowers and 
having an excellent habit. The plants grow a little larger 
than those of most Polyanthas. 

Lafayette, with red flowers, is another charming variety 
and thrives especially well in somewhat shady places, a good 
point to remember. Lady Reading, Rodhatte and Alice Amos 
seem to be especially good varieties. I am particularly fond 
of Greta Kluis, which is very dwarf and has globular flowers 
which seldom open enough to show the centers. This is a 
delightful Rose for edging purposes. 





Delphiniums have bloomed with great freedom this year 
and apparently there has been less complaint of the blight 
and other difficulties than usual. The Delphiniums exhibited 
at the recent exhibition in Horticultural Hall, Boston, were 
remarkable for their size, as well as for their fine shades of 
blue. Some of the spikes shown by Miss Marian Roby Case 
and winning her the President’s Cup, were nearly six feet 
tall and as large as could be spanned with both hands. In 
describing the flowers which won the cup, Miss Case said 
that they were grown from strains gradually worked up as 
aresult of getting seeds from the best American and English 


growers, and then allowing only the best plants to set seeds. | 


In Miss Case’s garden, raffia is tied over the best blossoms 
so that they will not be picked. The seeds are gathered as 
soon as ripe, and when they have dried, are planted in cold- 
frames. They thus make good plants for setting out early in 
the Spring. These little plants bloom in June and continue 
to blossom through the Summer. The second year the plants 
send up taller spikes than the previous year and some which 
have been measured have been found to be from eight to nine 
feet high. On the whole, however, the smaller, first-year 
Plants show larger individual blooms. The best plants at 
Hillerest Gardens are grown where they can be watered 
eely, but very good results have been attained on a dry 

illside. 





Not infrequently I hear criticisms about the use of ever- 
greens at the flower shows. The statement is sometimes made 
rather frankly that the cause of conservation is not being 
furthered by the use of these trees as backgrounds for flower 
displays. Now the truth of the matter is that in most cases the 
cutting is done in such a way as to improve the woods from 
Which the trees come. It is a well known fact that thinning 
must be resorted to wherever forestry is practiced. If the trees 


to be removed can be used for decorative purposes instead of 
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CAMPANULA ISOPHYLLA 
Star of Bethlehem, White or Blue 


Star of Bethlehem, White or Blue, is an ideal plant either for 
August bloom in the rock garden or for August to November 
blooming as a house plant. 


We specialize in this rare Campanula and offer extra fine stock in 
3-inch pots, for immediate delivery. The plants produce large 
star-shaped flowers in the greatest profusion. Stock of the Blue 
Isophyila in recent years has been very scarce. Highly recom- 


mended. 
Campanula Isophylla White Each 75c Dozen $8.00 
Dozen $10.00 


Campanula Isophylla Blue Each $1.00 


» BR ~ 


85 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send for Catalog 
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Visit 
Nursery 


EVERGREENS 


Bobbink & Atkins Evergreen Catalog presents many vari- 
eties of coniferous and broad-leaved Evergreens, ground 
covers and vines. Other rare and scarce varieties—Ghent 
and Pontica Azaleas, Hybrid Rhododendrons, and the real 
steel-blue Blue Spruce—are now available. 


Ask for 
Catalogs 





Potgrown Vines 
Ampelopsis, Aristolochia, Bignonia, Euonymus, Honeysuckle, Climbing 


Hydrangeas, Ivies, Silver Lace Vine, Wisterias, are described in our 
special list. 


Potted Roses 
We have many thousands of Potted Hybrid Tea, Tea, Standard and other 
varieties of Roses, including climbing Roses. Ask for special list, now 
ready to mail. 
Peonies and Iris 
Our catalog of Hardy Herbaceous Plants contains special lists. It 1s 
replete with Hardy, Old-Fashioned Flowers and Rock Garden Plants, many 
of which are growing in pots for summer planting. 
Novelties and Rare Plants 
A booklet in which are listed new and rare plants—Roses, Peren- 
nials, Shrubs and Evergreens which are not described in our last 
season’s catalogs. 


In your request it is important to state definitely what 
you wtend to plant, as we issue several catalogs. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen Rutherford, New Jersey 
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The complete materials, including the Vita glass for 
a Vitalarium like this, costs you so little as $1090. 
The Vita glass does cost a bit. But the health it 
gives abundantly warrants it. 


More About 
The Conservatory Vitalarium 


O at once get right at the crux of the matter, 

a Conservatory-Vitalarium is a conservatory 

framed in a special way and then glazed with 
Vita glass... 
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As for Vita glass, it’s a wizard-like kind that throws its 
windows wide open so to speak, and lets in all the 
vitalizing ultra violet rays of light. All other kinds of 
glass entirely exclude the ultra violet rays. The power 
of this ray is abundantly evidenced in the way it tans 
or burns some of us. 





The total exclusion of the ultra violet rays from the 
usual conservatory or greenhouse is most conclusively 
proved by the fact, that the men whose work is in 
greenhouses all day long—never tan. You may be 
saying to yourself right now — “Oh well, this ultra 
violet ray talk may be just another fad. Soon it may 
have run its course and we will wake up some fine day 
and find out we have only a conservatory.” 


All right, let’s suppose such were the case, is not a con- 
servatory highly desirable? In what could you have 
put your money, that would have given you more 
genuine pleasures? 


Think of having one like this leading off the living 
room. What a joy spot in which to browse and drowse 
in the sunshine. Or have your coffee and smoke. 


In any event, why don’t you send for the Vitalarium 
circular and satisfy your curiosity and establish your 
credulity. 








FOR FOUR GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 


Jord «. Fyurnham@. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 





Canadian Factory 


Western Factory 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Eastern Factory 
Des Plaines, Ill. 


Irvington, N. Y. 


Irvington New York 
New York 380 E. 42nd St. 


Boston Cleveland 
Little Bldg. 1304 Ulmer Bldg. 


Kansas City St. Louis 
Commerce Bldg. 704 E. Carrie Ave. 


Toronto Buffalo 


eae 
st Be rene: Comm. Bldg. Jackson Bldg. 
SER NNO 


Philadelphia Chicago 
Land Title Bldg. Cont. Bank Bldg. 
Denver 

1247 So. Emerson St. 
Montreal, Oan. Greensboro 
124 Stanley St. N. Carolina 
St. Catharines 
Ontario, Can. 
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for fence posts or for fire wood, there seems to be no good 
grounds for complaint. This matter is brought to my mind 
by the fact that seedlings were used liberally in connection 
with woven wood fencing at a recent exhibit conducted by 
the Hingham (Mass.) Horticultural Society and the Hingham 
Garden Club. Several persons, I understand, made unfavor- 
able comments on the use of these trees, but I was told on 
the best of autherity that all of them were cut under the 
most rigid supervision and in every case in a locality where 
thinning out was necessary. Even the Horsebriers which were 
interwoven in and out of the wooden fencing were cut under 
the supervision of the local tree warden. 





The quotation under the title ‘‘Notes on the History of 
Lilaes,’’ which appeared in the last issue of Horticulture, 
being copied from the bulletin of the Morton Arboretum, was 
altogether apropos, and might well have been written about 
the Lilac. Unless I am greatly mistaken, however, the original 
reference was, in point of fact, to the Mock Orange or Phila- 
delphus, and not to the Lilac. Such a confusion often results 
from the fact that the Mock Orange has for many years 
been commonly spoken of as a Syringa, while the botanist 
applies this name strictly to the Lilaes. In the quotation 
given, unless I am very far wrong, the author wrote Syringa, 
having in mind the Mock Orange and not the Lilac. 





In one of the magazines devoted in part to gardening, the 
advice is given to dig up Tulip beds in late July if the beds 
did not flower well in the Spring. To my way of thinking, 
this is poor advice. Tulips begin to make new root growth 
very soon after the foliage has become dry. This process is 
going on at the present time, and if the bulbs are handled 
they are likely to be seriously damaged. If they are to be 
lifted at all the work should be done as soon as possible after 
the foliage has ripened or else left until late in the Summer. 





Speaking of the Mock Oranges, a word may well be said 
about Virginal, which has only just dropped its flowers in 
many gardens. Some enthusiastic plantsmen have called this 
Mock Orange the most noteworthy new shrub which has been 
introduced in recent years. Possibly this is over-praising it, 
but in any event, Virginal has proved itself a lovely garden 
plant and one which can be recommended to garden makers 
everywhere, since it seems entirely hardy. The large white 
flowers are very fragrant and produced with amazing pro- 
fusion. 





Few amateurs realize how easy it is to make many plants out 
of one, and thus increase their supply. The secret is division 
of the root growth. Take the old fashioned Bleeding Heart, 
for example. At any time in August it is possible to dig up a 
big plant and cut off the stout fleshy roots within three inches 
or so of the crown. Enough root will be left so that the plant 
will go on growing when you set it back in the ground. Divide 
the severed roots into pieces two inches long and plant them 
in a well prepared bed, three inches apart. By next spring 
they will make large enough plants so that you can set them 
in their permanent beds and get a wealth of flowers. It’s an 


economical short eut. 


VEGETABLE GROWERS’ ANNUAL 
FIELD DAY 


The Field Day of the Market Garden Field Station at 
Cedar Hill, Waltham, will be observed August 3, from 10 to 
4. Persons interested in vegetable growing will have an op- 
portunity to inspect the work being done by the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College in behalf of the market gardening 
industry of the state. There will be an opportunity for 
observing the scientific work in progress as related to veg- 
etable production. Specialists will be available for consulta- 
tion, and tools and machinery will be on display. 
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HOW TO KEEP ROSES 
THRIFT Y* 


HERE are many insects and diseases which infest the 
Rose, most of which can be successfully combated if 
handled in the proper manner and at the proper time. 

Plant lice or aphids, little green or pinkish sap suckers, are 
easily destroyed by spraying with a solution of Black-leaf 40 
and soap, (seven teaspoonfuls of Black-leaf 40, one-fourth of 
small bar of Ivory soap, eight gallons of water.) 

The rose beetle, which comes up from the ground about the 
middle of June, and usually lives from two to three weeks, 
eats the bud and flower. It is limited in its destructive efforts 
by the application of Bordeaux mixture, Melrosine or kerosene 
emulsion. Hand picking is also advisable. 

The caterpillar or leaf roller is a green worm with black 
head, which lives on the under side of the leaf, causing it to 
roll up. For this, we spray with arsenate of lead (one-fourth 
part to six gallons of water). 

The sawfly enters the cane in the fall, eats the pith, and 
makes its exit by boring a hole lower down in the cane. All 
such canes should be cut off below the lower hole ; hellebore dust 
will help destroy this pest. 


Spiders weave webs around the lower canes of Rose bushes, 
especially if the latter have not been properly trimmed out 
in the centre. The leaves then turn yellow and fall off. Forcible 
spraying with the hose or the application of a soap and quassia 
solution will eliminate the spiders. 

The white grub lives in the soil and eats the roots of the 
bushes. Oft times we have no warning of this pest until the 


plant withers. Then it should be dug up and destroyed, the . 


soil searched for this insect, and the ground wet with boiling 
water or a formalin solution. 

The rose curculio, another beetle, with a bright red body and 
black legs, eats holes in the buds in early Spring, so that they 
will not mature. Hand picking and spraying with the arsenate 
of lead solution is advisable. 

Mildew is perhaps the most prevalent disease of the Rose 
with which we have to contend, and next to brown canker, the 
most destructive. While it seldom kills a plant it interferes 
greatly with its growth and flower production. It is a fungus 
disease manifested by small isolated grayish spots, first on the 
older leaves, then on the younger ones, and finally around the 
stems below the bud or bloom where it has an appearance of 
frost. 

Mildew is greatly influenced by atmospheric conditions, 
being much more prone to appear in excessively damp 
weather, and may occur at any time from June until October, 
especially during the latter part of August, when the days are 
warm and the nights cool. Some varieties, especially the Per- 
netianas, are more susceptible to mildew than others. The 
spores are easily carried by the wind from one plant to an- 
other. 

Mildew can be both prevented and cured by the weekly 
dusting with Massey’s mixture (nine parts powdered sulphur 
and one part lead arsenate). It is well to begin the treatment 
about the first of August, unless the season is a wet one, in 
Which case it should be begun earlier. The best and simplest 
way of applying this mixture is by means of a cheese cloth bag 
on the end of a long pole. This method covers the foliage with 
a very light, even application, and is quick. 

Black Spot or leaf blotch, as it is sometimes called, is also 
a fungus disease, appearing as black spots on the leaves, espe- 
cially those on the lower part of the bush. It is one of the most 
fatal and most difficult diseases to deal with. It oceurs wher- 


—_—. 


“From a lecture by Dr. @. Griffin Lewis of Syracuse, N. Y., at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Mass. 





FARQUHAR’S 





Seasonable Suggestions 


HILADELPHIA LAWN MOWEBES. Style K, 5 blades, 10 inch wheels, 
roller-bearings, 14 in., $20; 16 in., $22; 18 in., $24. 


FOUNTAIN LAWN SPRINELERS. Heavy brass ring, $1.25 each. 
CYCLONE LAWN SPRINELERS. Three whirling arms, high speed. $2.25 
each. 


FARQUHAR’S RELIABLE RUBBEE HOSE. Strong and durable, 7 ply, 25 
and 50 ft. lengths, couplings included, % in., 24 cts. per foot; % in., 
22 cts. per foot. 

FARQUHAR’S EXTRA RUBBER HOSE. 7 ply, 25 and 50 ft. lengths, coup- 
lings included, % in., 20 cts. per foot; % in., 16 cts. per foot. 

RUBBER HOSE WASHEBS, 10 cts. per dozen; 75 cts. per 100. 

CLINCHER HOSE MENDEBS, % or % in., 15 cts. each; $1.50 per doz. 

BULLDOG HOSE CLAMPS, % or % in., 12 cts. each; $1.25 per doz. 


Also a complete Line of Garden Stakes for Dahlias, 
Larkspurs, Hollyhocks, etc.; Tomato Plant Supports; 
Climbing Rose Trellises; Cedar Plant Tubs; Hand 
Weeders; Watering Cans; Fertilizers and Insecticides. 


Our illustrated Garden Annual sent 
free upon request 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
6 South Market Street - 


GUARD YOUR 
ROSES from Mildew 
and Black Spot... . 


FUNGTROGEN acts like magic on mildewed roses 
and other flowers. Spray a thin, invisible film 
of Fungtrogen on diseased plants and almost 
overnight Mildew or Black Spot is under con- 
trol. Easy to apply. By its use amateurs get 
professional results, larger blooms, sturdier 
plants. No discoloration. 

Fungtrogen is highly concentrated, but eas- 
ily soluble in water. Sprays perfectly without 
clogging nozzles. 

Prepaid, half-pint $1; pint $1.50. Dilute 60 
times. Ask your dealer or send check. 

Write for free bulletin, ‘Black Spot Control.”’ 


Rosks MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3641 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of companion sprays. Aphistrogen: for 
plant lice ; Insectrogen: for leaf chewing insects. 





FUNGTROGEN 


contains the nitrog- 
enous product 
Hortogen — stimu- 
lates growth. En- 
dorsed by leading 
rosarians. 
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Discovered in Western China and introduced to the Arnold Arboretum 
by Prof. E. H. Wilson. 


A decorative plant of the first class. Early flowering and when in 
bloom looks like a Cherry tree rather than an Apple tree. Its habit is 
upright, spreading with rather zigzag branches which are densely 
studded with short spurs producing numerous clusters of flowers rose- 
red in bud, becoming pale and almost white when fully expanded. 
Fragrant. 


In Central China the peasants collect the leaves and from them prepare 
a palatable beverage which they call “red tea,” hence its name. 
One of the handsomest of the Asiatic Crab Apples. 








TEA CRAB 


(Malus theifera) 


5 to 6 ft. specimens, balled and burlapped, at $3.00 
6 to 7 ft. specimens, balled and burlapped, at $3.50 
Packed ready for shipment at these prices. 


W yman’s 


Framingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Catalog now ready for distribution. 
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Plan in Mid-Summer 
for Autumn Planting 


HES year you should add to your garden 
treasures. New plants, like new pictures in the 
home, take the place of those that have out- 
grown their usefulness. Mid-summer is the 
time to select and discard. 


ESIRABLE locations for shade trees and ever- 
greens may be marked, pending transplanting in 
autumn. Open spaces in the perennial border 
should be noted now, and an order placed for 
fall shipment. In summer we live with and in 
the garden; we learn its weakness and its charm. 
Mid-summer is the time to overcome the one and 
enhance the other. 


At Hicks’ Nurseries you will find many rare and 
unusual plants, that will add to the value of your 
grounds and garden. A new booklet featuring these 
plants is ready—would you like a copy? 


HICKS’ NURSERIES 


Box E Westbury, L. I. New York 
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Free-blooming garden varieties, es- 


N EW IRIS pecially lovely for cutting. 


GRAYLIN—Very pale blue or mauve, flush of pink on falls. Large flower of 
en! form. 30 in. 50c each, $4.00 for ten. 

PINK LUSTRE—Pink lighted with yellow, effect almost pure old-rose, with 
satiny sheen. Suggests color of old pink lustre china. Medium size, good 


form. 30 in. Stock limited. $4.00 each. 
GRAY & COLE (Catalogue ) WARD HILL, MASS. 











IRIS for present planting 


Being desirous of having Wellesley Iris blooming in the 
gardens of every reader of Horticulture, I make this liberal 
offer for strong, healthy divisions. 


A. E. Kunderd 
Afterglow -75 Mme. Chereau 
Albert Victor - Mithras 

: Monsign 

Mother of Pearl 
Mrs. Allan G 


Mrs. Neubronner 
Nibelungen 
Palaurea 

Pallida Speciosa 
Princess Beatrice 
Clematis 
Crusader 


Siberica Orientalis 
100, $8.00. 

Siberica Snow Queen 
100, $8.00. 


For description of these and many others ask for catalogue. 
15 of a variety for the price of 10. Ask for quotations on 
large lots. Mixed varieties (not labeled), 100 for $5.00, 
1000 for $45.00. If you want what you want WHEN you 


want it try us and tell your neighbors how we use you. 


GEO. N. SMITH 
167 Cedar Street Wellesley Hills 

















ever Roses are grown but it is more prevalent in some locali- 
ties than others. Some varieties, too, are more susceptible than 
others, and here, also, the Pernetianas are the easy victims. 
Black Spot generally comes in the fall of the year and is easily 
carried by the wind from one plant to another 

Once this disease becomes manifest it cannot be cured. The 
only thing to be done then is to pick off and destroy all 
affected leaves, but black spot can be prevented by weekly 
dusting with the Massey mixture, beginning by the first of 
August and continuing until October first. 

Orange rust is another fungus disease but one which, fortu- 
nately, does not appear until late summer or autumn, when 
the blooming period is about over. While it is not so common 
or destructive as mildew or black spot, it is much more diffi- 
cult to combat, either by preventatives or remedial measures, 
for its growth is inside of the leaves and stems. 

A spray of Potassium Sulphide (one oz. to 10 gal.), early in 
the season, may have some influence as a preventative, but 
removal of all affected leaves and canes is the only control 
measure, and if a bush is affected for two or three seasons, 
it should be dug and burned. 

Root rot is another fungus disease affecting the roots of 
certain varieties, especially during rainy seasons. The buds are 
blighted just as they are about to open, then the petals turn 
brown and fall off. Unfortunately, this disease is never dis- 
covered until it is too late to save the plant, and as no method 
of control or cure is known, the only thing to do is to dig up 
the plant and destroy it. 


FRUIT NOTES 


New Use for Water Sprouts 
The water sprout, long considered a total loss in fruit 
growing, may often be used to form a natural brace thus 
strengthening a weak crotch. The operation is as simple as 
bridge-grafting. But unlike most man-made bridges, this 
kind becomes stronger with each year of use. 


Trees Thick and Thin 

In a certain orchard some of the trees have been well 
pruned, and the others left unpruned as a check. The follow- 
ing comment comes from the man who sprayed the orchard. 
**It was easy to get the spray material into every part of 
those pruned trees, but when it rained so hard the other 
day the thick ones came in mighty handy as a shelter.’’ If 
apples could talk, it would be interesting to hear what they 
would say about environment. 


Renewing the Strawberry Patch 
In the Massachusetts Agricultural College strawberry 
plantation, a few rows were renovated last Summer during 
Farm and Home Week. Some adjoining rows were renovated 
about ten days later. Those ten days meant the difference 
between a good and a poor growth of plants for this season. 
Strawberries should be renovated immediately after the 


' picking season is over, if at all. 


Larger Delicious Apples 

The leaves on a Delicious tree are smaller than the leaves 
on most of our other varieties and size of fruit depends 
somewhat on leaf area. Small leaves mean small apples unless 
there are more leaves per apple. We should thin enough to 
allow every Delicious apple at least 30 leaves—50 leaves may 
be better. This will require spacing the fruit to a distance of 
at least eight inches. 


Trees That Do Not Bear 
The writer is interested in hearing of any case of a vigorous 
tree beyond bearing age which fails to bear fruit. A few 
such cases have been reported. If you write, state age of 
tree, variety, distance from trees of another variety, and 
length of terminal growth. 


—W. H. Thies. 
Amherst, Mass. 
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Hillside 


Iris 
12 Thoroughbreds 


$3.00 


This happens only once in a 
season. The companion offer 
to our 100% collection. 


1 Alcazar 

1 Quaker Lady 

1 Isoline 

1 Ma Mie 

1 Lent Williamson 
1 Dalila 

1 Syphax 

1 Dora Langdon 
1 

1 


| 





Mrs. Cowley 
Carthusian 

1 Albert Victor 

1 Virginia Moore 


2 of each, $5.00 
3 of each, $7.00 


Limited to August First 





Amesbury, Mass. 
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Iris Slate Pathstones 
and 
FLAGGED WALKS AND 
TERRACES 


Quarried in various 
unfading colors 


GENERAL SLATE COMPANY 
80 Boylston St., Boston 
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EVERGREENS 
Deciduous T: Shrubs & Vines 
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"NEW ENGLAND bd | 
QUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 
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Dwarf Iris 


IRIS PUMILA, making a verit- 
able carpet of royal purple in 
earliest spring; IRIS CRIS- 
TATA, the creeping iris with 
sky-blue flowers on three inch 
stems, a real gem of the rockery; 
and IRIS VERNA, the wonder- 
ful little iris with porcelain blue 
flowers and orange eye, delight- 
ing in dry shade, are indispensable 
whether in the humblest back- 
yard garden or the finest formal 
planting that mind and money 
can create. 

We will send you, in sizes that 
will blossom next spring, any of 
the above iris species at 25c each; 
$2.50 per dozen; $15.00 per 100. 

May we send you our catalog? 
In it are offered the finest of per- 
ennial varieties old and new. 


GEO. D. AIKEN 


Box G Putney, Vermont 
“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 











MORE PLANTS FOR THE 
ROCK GARDEN 


HE list of unusual garden plants published in the issue 

of Horticulture for July 1 may well be supplemented 

with the following list which contains a number of 
excellent plants commonly overlooked. 


POLEMONIUM HUMILE. A good dwarf plant, well 
adapted for the rock garden. Flowers bluish purple, panicles 
drooping, leaves mostly radicle, which emit a faint smell of 
musk. Native of the Rocky Mountains. Introduced 1827. In- 
creased by division or seed. 


SAPONARIA OCYMOIDES (Rock Soapwort). By no 
means a new plant, having been introduced from Switzerland 
and Italy in 1768. Still is indispensable for the rock garden. 
It is an elegant hardy perennial trailer with pinkish flowers 
which literally cover the plant. Easily propagated by seed or 
division. 

CAMPANULA GARGANICA (Gargano Harebell). A 
compact and tufty plant. Owing to its pendant flowering 
branches, a good place to plant it is against a rocky ledge, over 
which its masses of flowers may hang. The flowers are blue, 
shading off to pale blue in Summer. Increased by division, or 
by cuttings taken in early Spring. 

LINUM CAMPANULATUM (Yellow Herbaceous Flax). A 
perennial with yellow flowers on stems about one foot high, it 
is distinct and worthy of being better known. It grows and 
flowers freely in dry soil on the warm slopes of the rock 
garden, where it does not look out of place, though somewhat 
taller than the ordinary rock garden plant. 


EPILOBIUM NUMMULARIFOLIUM (Willow Herb). A 
small New Zealand plant very useful for planting between 
stepping stones, or crevices in the rock garden; also adapts 
itself and perhaps is most beautiful when draping stones. Its 
bronzy foliage and small white flowers quickly attract atten- 
tion in such a position. 


GYPSOPHILA PRATENSIS. A very dwarf species, grow- 
ing in spreading masses, having loose graceful panicles of 
pinkish white blossoms, resembling G. prostrata. 

INOPSIDIUM ACAULE (Violet Cress). Although this is 
an annual, it shows to the best advantage in the rock garden, 
growing about two inches high with tufts of violet flowers. It 
will hold its own, even in a collection of the choicest of Alpine 
plants, as it never over-runs its neighbors. It is particularly 
suitable for sowing near pathways or rugged steps. It flowers 
about two months from sowing and often produces a second 
crop of flowers in the Fall. If allowed to seed, it self sows and 
comes up year after year. 

ANDROSACE SARMENTOSA. A beautiful trailing plant 
from the Himalayas, flowers bright rose, with a white eye in 
erect umbels, leaves very silvery forming dense rosettes, from 
which spring a number of runners bearing at their ends other 
tufts which should be pegged down and covered with soil, 
when they will root freely. It requires rich sandy loam, a 
sunny position, and should be wedged between pieces of 
rock. Perfect drainage is essential. 

HYPERICUM ORIGANIFOLIUM. A fine plant well 
adapted for the rock garden; in fact shows itself best in such 
a position, growing neat, compact and very dwarf. Its bronzy 
yellow flowers cover the plants with telling effect. 

HYPERICUM FRAGILE. Differs from the above species 
in most respects. Though dwarf in growth its flowers and 
foliage are much larger and brighter, similar to those pro- 
duced by H. ecalycinum. Native of Greece. 

AETHIONEMA. This is a fine genus, several species and 
hybrids adapted for rock garden culture, being of dwarf 
growth, and producing their rosy lilac flowers in profusion. 
The following are hardy here and should be grown more ex- 
tensively: A. persicum, A. cordifolium, A. grandiflorum, A. 
warley hybrid. They are best propagated by seed sown in 
early Spring, or by cuttings in August. 

—Francis Lazenby. 


Harvard University Botanic Gardens. 







Hillside 
Iris 
A 100% Collection 


$4.50 


We intend to offer once each 
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| season an outstanding collec- 






tion at an outstanding price. 
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Here is this season’s: 


1 Ambassador 
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Seminole 


a 


1 

1 Queen Caterina 
1 Lord of June 

1 Shekinah 

1 Neptune 

1 Afterglow 
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Limited to 100 sets 


Place Your Order 


at Once 


—— 


















Peonies Phlox Perennials 
Send for Catalog 


HILLSIDE GARDENS 
Amesbury, Mass. 





Dutch Blooms for American Gardens 


Order Direct From Van’t Hof 
& Blokker, Limmen, Holland 
F. 0. B. New York, catalo 

and booklet on Bulb Gro g 
free on request. Our Forward- 
ing Agents at New York ar- 
range for clearance from Cus- 
toms and inspection. Prices 
quoted cover all such charges. 

Representative in 
United States and Canada: 


S. B. McCREADY 
430 Brunswick Ave., Toronto 4, Oanada 














TEN CACTI 


Blooming size All different 


Postpaid for $2.50 


JAMES ALLAN 
Mountain Park New Mexico 


Cacti and Other 
Desert Plants 


We can furnish you desert plants from 
the smallest to the largest specimens 
for immediate effects. We collect all 
over the West and can furnish you 
wonderful specimens of Cacti and 
Yuccas, Dasylirons, Century Plants, 
etc. 

We can ship you the largest specimens 
of the wonderful ©. Giganteus from 
Arizona at $1.50 to $6.00 each, and 
the largest E. Wislizenii, from $1.50 up 
to $30.00 each for BIG specimens, Fine 
collection of 12 rare plants for window 
gardening, $5.00 express collect. 10 
nice plants for bowl planting, $3.00 
express collect.. One dozen handsome 
decorated Mexican bowls for planting 
cacti, 6 inches, with 36 cacti for plant- 
ing, $10,00 express collect. This col- 
lection makes a handsome display. Il- 
lustrated catalogue, with 3 cacti and 
bowl to plant them, $1.25 postpaid. 
Mexican bowls for potting cacti, $3.00 
dozen express collect. New edition cat- 
alogue with package mixed cacti seeds, 
25 cents. 


DESERT PLANT COMPANY 

Dealers in Cactus and Resurrection 

Plants—Anything from the Deserts 
Station A, Box 95, EL. PASO, TEXAS 
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Chinese Sand Pear 


(Pyrus calleryana) 


Small ornamental tree, smooth clean barked, pyramidal in habit. 


Pure white flowers in very early spring. Foliage is exceptionally 
beautiful in autumn, color ranging from yellow to deep wine-red 
and mahogany. 


This variety was used with excellent effect in our recent exhibit 
in Horticultural Hall in conjunction with evergreens. 


Especially fine for a lawn specimen where a small diameter tree 
is desired. 


Does well on ordinary well drained soil. 


8 to 10 ft. specimens $4.00 
10 to 12 ft. specimens $5.00 


Packed ready for shipment at these prices 
Catalog now ready for distribution 


Wyman’s 


Framingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 











Roses, Chrysanthemums, Carnations, Delphiniums and 
Novelties and Standard Varieties of Perennial Plants 


Our 1927 catalogue is a work of art and 
we shall appreciate your request for a copy. 


TOTTY’S 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 








The House of Quality 


Invites your inspection of their choice line of nursery stock grown 
especially for those who want the best quality obtainable. 


Ornamental Evergreens—choice shade trees, flowering shrubs and 
vines. 


The cream of the world’s choicest Peonies, Iris and Phlox and 
hardy garden perennials are at your command. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 














Catalog West Newbury, Mass. Not Open Sundays 
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5 Pot Grown Strawberry Plants = 

= Pot-grown plants set out this Summer will produce a crop of fruit next oS 

= June. Our plants will be ready about the tenth of August and supplied = 

= until the middle of October. We would suggest, however, planting in August = 

E and September for the best results. = 
Our pot-grown plants are shipped by express with earth about the well 5 

ES developed roots. Plants of this type should establish themselves at once. = 

5 STANDARD VARIETIES 

= $1.00 per dozen $6.00 per 100 

= Arabine, Brandywine, Commonwealth, Gandy, Golden Gate, Glen Mary, 

4 Howard No. 17, Marshall, Premier, Senator Dunlap. 

S FALL BEARING VARIETIES 

= $1.00 per dozen $7.00 per 100 

2 Champion, Progressive = 

= = 

5 FISKE SEED COMPANY 5 

= New England’s Leading Seed Store ¥ 

= 12 and 13 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE BOSTON, MASS. = 

STIMU eis emilee mien nen mic 


DR. E. H. WILSON’S TWO GREAT BOOKS 
Aristocrats of the Garden, Price $5.00 
America’s Greatest Garden, Price $3.00 

Postpaid From This Office 








FLOWERS WHICH ATTRACT 
BUTTERFLIES 


OSE who would grow flowers with nectar to attract 
butterflies may deem it unfortunate that, in their cater- 
pillar stage, the tastes of these interesting creatures 

differ almost as widely as did those of the well known couple 
of whom it is recorded: ‘‘Jack Spratt could eat no fat; his 


wife could eat no lean.”’ 

We must have caterpillars before we can have butterflies. 
But while a dozen kinds of caterpillars may demand as many 
distinct kinds of plant food, their winged successors will all 
sip from the same flower-cup the nectar which Mother Nature 
has distilled. Lacking means for flitting from flower to flower, 
caterpillars must begin their career on or near the plant food 
nature designed for them. 

An ‘‘old-fashioned flower garden’’ is as good an all-round 
means for attracting butterflies in general, as can be found. 
And the vegetable garden can aid it. Carrot, parsley and 
celery beds are fine hatcheries for the black and green striped 
and yellow spotted caterpillars which blossom into Papilio 
asterias, the beautiful common eastern swallow-tail butterfly. 

The Dutchman’s Pipe vine, growing about and over the 
veranda is the food-supplying home of the Papilio philenor 
caterpillar and the haunt of this splendid butterfly whose 
flashing blue-green wings are a Summer-long delight. No 
New England gardener needs to be told whence come the 
multitudinous cabbage butterflies. 

All butterfly lovers would like some method of insuring 
the presence of the Papilio turnus, the tiger swallow-tail, 
one of the most lordly of the butterflies. Its caterpillar feeds 
on a variety of plants, with a special fondness for the wild 
cherry. While members of most of the butterfly families 
deign to pay our gardens familiar visits, we must go afield 
to their favorite haunts to see some of them at their best. 
The common yellow sulphurs are in the clover or about the 
moist margins of mud-puddles. Some of the Papilios seem 
to prefer a thistle blossom in a lonely pasture. The silver- 
wings like moist, meadowy locations; the mother-of-pearl, 
some wild Violet garden; the tharos, a splash of Goldenrod ; 
the alope, a semi-shelter of lush grass or low shrubbery. 

With the caterpillars changed into winged creatures, able 
to go wherever sweet scents or gay colors attract them, our 
purpose is to provide flowers owning these characteristics. 
Most flowers possess them in some degree. The Butterfly 
Shrub or Summer Lilac (Buddleia), Sweet Rocket, Phlox, 
Valerian and others possess charm for the butterflies, but of 
all the plants found in the eastern United States, doubtless 
the Butterfly Weed (Asclepias tuberosa) is the most luring 
to the whole butterfly family. It grows wild in sandy fields 
and along roadsides but it is much less common and plentiful 
than many would have it. 

Fortunately this perennial can be transplanted or grown 
from seed. Although its bright, reddish-orange, many-flow- 
ered terminal clusters are disposed to quarrel with flowers 
of milder hues, given the proper setting they are as fine a 
joy to the eye as their nectar is to the tongue of the butterfly. 

And who would not give a good deal of time and toil to 
establish a cafe that could claim among its gorgeous guests 
the monarch, prince of all the milkweed butterflies; the 
lordly tiger swallow-tail; the yellow and black eastern swal- 
low-tail; the velvety pipe-vine swallow-tail; the ever-present 
Mourning-cloak or Camberwell Beauty ; with members of the 
tharos, thecla, bronze copper, little blue, and a score of other 

tribes all feasting merrily, and affording a picture of ex- 
quisite beauty which, like Wordsworth’s Daffodils, is long to 
be envisaged by ‘‘that inward eye which is the bliss of 
solitude.’’ 
—Nellie Waterman. 
Canton, Mass. 
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Prof. Bose’s Peculiar Theories 

Plant Autographs and their Revelations, by Sir J. C. Bose, F.R.S. 
Published by The Macmillan Co., New York. Price $2.50. 

In ‘Plant Autographs and Their Revelations,’’ Sir J. C. 
Bose, the founder and director of the Bose Institute at Cal- 
cutta, India, has presented some very interesting theories 
about the life processes of plants which he claims are very 
similar to those of animals. It is true that his statements and 
the results of his experiments have not been accepted with 
enthusiasm by other scientists as a whole. Indeed, the scientific 
nature of his work has been questioned on several occasions. 
Nevertheless, he is a man of wide reputation and his book, 
although somewhat heavy, will be read with interest by those 
who seek to keep abreast of horticultural and scientific devel- 
opments. 


An English Book About Vegetables 


Vegetable Gardening, by A. J. MacSelf. Published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price $2.00. 


It must be said of this book, as of many others reviewed in 
these columns, that because it is written for English conditions 
and deals with English materials, it cannot be relied upon as 
a safe guide for vegetable gardening in America. Neverthe- 
less, it contains suggestions which will be of no little value 
to garden makers, who can adapt them to conditions found in 
this country. 


FORCING FREESIAS 


Flower lovers who are fond of Freesias should keep in 
mind the fact that these bulbs require a long season. It is 
well to place orders immediately, with the request that the 
bulbs be delivered as soon as received from California. If 
they can be potted up in late July or early August so much 
the better. It is well to remember, also, that Freesias are deep 
rooted, for which reason they should never be planted in 
shallow pots. Unlike most of the bulbs which are forced 
indoors, Freesias do not need to be stored in a perfectly 
dark place. It is advisable, however, to keep them in a sub- 
dued light, as under a table in the living room or under the 
bench in the greenhouse, until growth above the soil shows. 
Root growth and top growth take place at the same time, 
for which reason the plants should be given an abundance of 
light when once they have made a start. They are not to be 
forced, but should be kept in a fairly cool temperature at all 
times. The foliage is fine and grass-like. Some experts place 
fine twigs around the sides of the pot to support it, and this 
is an excellent plan to follow. The flowers come in about five 
months after the bulbs have gone into the ground. The new 
varieties of Freesias in different colors are well worth adding 
to one’s collection, although perhaps no finer than the 
creamy white variety, and certainly no more fragrant. 


GERBERA UNDER GLASS 
AND OUTSIDE 


Please tell me how to grow Gerbera in the open ground. 

Gerbera (the Barberton Daisy) is not a good garden plant, 
at least in the northern states. It is really a perennial, but 
not hardy enough for the garden. In the North it must be 
grown as an annual, although the roots are to be purchased 
in October or November, when they are received by the seeds- 
men. These roots should be buried when they are received, 
preferably in a cold frame, covering them with leaves and 
putting on sash enough to prevent frost from entering. About 
the middle of May, the roots may be taken up and planted in 
a garden border, allowing a foot of space to each plant. 
Under very favorable conditions they will soon begin to 
grow and will flower freely much of the Summer. 

After all, however, this plant is best grown as a green- 
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CORKING GARDENS PRODUCES 
CORKING GARDENS 


A bottle is corked to prevent spilling and 9 ° 

evaporation. yoy a garden with That S Peculiar ! 

proper material has the same effect on - 

the soil. It corks up the moisture which W 

is retained in the soil by preventing ‘hat does it Mean? 
evaporaticn and this constantly needed material is kept in plentiful supply for the 


plants to flourish on. To use the slang expression, a ‘‘corking’’ good garden results, 
with little or no cultivation. 


P IMPORTED GRANULATED N 
is peculiarly adapted for mulching plants of all kinds, Peonies, Iris, Dahlias, Gladiolus, 


TORF MULL 

Roses and all Flower and Vegetable gardens. It keeps the soil moist and cool at the 
roots. It prevents the splashing of mud on the leaves and blooms by dashing rains. 
It keeps down weeds. It makes a most attractive background against which the 
blooms are displayed. 

‘‘G. P. M.’’ Peat Moss is shipped in burlapped bales con- 
taining sufficient to cover at least 240 square, feet one inch 
deep. Price $4.00 per bale, F.0O.B. New York. Shipped 
from other principal cities at the same or slightly higher 
prices. Test bales sufficient to cover 16 square feet, one 
inch deep, $1.50, postpaid. Cash with order. We invita 
inquiry. 

New Rose circular in colors now ready for mailing. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 
29-P-Burling Slip 











New York 














Bhododendron Maximum, 8 to 4 feet, 
BOP DED ceveccscececscvesecas $18.50 


Mountain Laurel (Kalmias Latifolia) 


Oe © eh BOP BOO occvescsese 17.50 
Hemlock, 8 to 4 feet, per 100 ..... 15.00 
Holly—tThe Berried Kind, 2 to 8 feet, 

OE De 40066b000 66004006000 25.00 


25 at the 100 Rates 
All Hardy Collected Stock, Baled and 
Burlapped. Cash please. 
WM. BR. McGUIRE 
Wholesale Collector of Evergreens 
Doeville, Tenn. 











To keep your Tennis Court, Walks 
and Gutters free from Weeds, use 


Hammond’s Weed Killer 
Sold by the Seed Dealers 
Made at Beacon, N. Y. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


HEAD GARDENER, 20 years’ experi- 
ence, outside work and greenhouse. Mar- 
ried, two children. 


HEMEROCALLIS 


A fine collection of Betscher’s new 
Hemerocallis are now in fine bloom at 
Harvard Botanic Gardens, Cambridge, 
Mass. As large as Lilies—very free 
blooming — all colors of lemon to 
orange-golden. Something new, with 
outstanding merits. Introduction, 1928. 

The best in 
HEMEROCALLIS, PEONIES, 
GLADIOLI and DAHLIAS 


C. BETSCHER 
Tusce. Co. Ohio 





Dover SUPERINTENDENT, graduate of Royal 

















Botanic Gardens, experience in Europe and 
America. Member N. A. G. Married, one 
boy. 


SUPERINTENDENT, 17 years’ experi- 
ence in greenhouse. florist shop and pri- 
vate estate work, 36 years old. Cottage, 
light and fuel, and $150 per month de- 
sired, in return for economical overseeing 
of any size estate. 


wile 


HEAD GARDENER, Scotch, experience 
on private places and in greenhouses. 
Good references as to character and abil- 
ity. 


SEEDS 


HEAD GARDENER, 37 years’ experi- 
ence on well known estates near Bos- 








ton. E 


Bargain Collection SUPERINTENDENT, Englishman, thor- 


IRISES oughly experienced in gardening and es- 
tate work and laying out of grounds. F 
One half dozen rhizomes of each: 
Cyanea, dwarf, purple self .... $1.25 


Royal, intermediate, rich pansy 1.75 


Purple King, intermediate, HEAD GARDENER, -~ gag \ememea 





DT ncgienitdhedneseee 4 1.75 || in inside and outside work. 
Rose Unique, early standard .. 2.50 
Sherwin Wright, orange yellow 1.75 i 
James Boyd, blue and violet .. 1.75 YOUNG WOMAN desires summer work 
Navajo, bronze, yellow and in flower and vegetable gardens, or other 
BOE noose vee de sessssas 1.76 light work. Excellent references. W. T. 
c/o Horticulture. 
$12.50 


These forty-two irises, postpaid for 
$10.00. Twelve of each for $19.00. 


Mrs. William Edwin Clark 
Sunnymede, Sharon, Mass. 


For further information, apply to 


HORTICULTURE, 300 Massachusetts Av- 
enue, Boston, Mass., mentioning the key 
letter which appears in each advertise- 
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LECTURES 


Hillcrest Gardens 


at 


It is announced by 
MISS MARIAN ROBY CASE 
that the following lectures will be 
given at 
HILLCREST GARDENS 
Weston, Mass. 
the coming season 
the hour of each lecture being 
3.30 p.m. 


*July 20. Value of Plant Hybrids, by A. 
B. Stout, Director of the Laboratories 
of the New York Botanical Gardens. 

July 27. Snakes in Our Gardens, by Miss 
Isabel Hoopes, Rowley, Mass. 


August 3. Rambles and Scrambles in the 
Rocky Mountain National Park, by Mr. 


Herbert W. Gleason, well-known lec- 
turer. 
August 10. Dahlias and Their Culture, by 


Mr. Marshall A. Howe, Assistant Di- 
; ented of the New York Botanical Gar- 
ens. 


August 17. 
Boy at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, by Mr. Dennis Orowley, a Hill- 
crest boy. 


August 24, 


Experiences of a Hillcrest 


Travels of Birds, by Mrs. 


Harriet Upham Goode,’ Birdacres, 
Sharon. 
August 31. A Bird Contest, by Miss Inez 


A. Perry, Sudbury, Mass. 





*This lecture reserved for the Garden 
Clubs of Cohasset, Scituate and Hingham. 





UCKWHEAT 
HULLS ‘*LIGHT AS 


SNOWFLAKES"’ 


For good black earth—use black Buck- 
wheat hulls, the moisture holding soil 
improver which is superior to commercial] 
humus. Will not break down even the 
most delicate seedlings. Folder and prices 
upon request. 
DAYTON MILLING CO. 
TOWANDA, PA. 








q”. YOUR TREES 
Sunoco 
SELF EMULSIFYING 
SPRAY OIL 


SUN OIL CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
H-7-15 


Write for 
Booklet 








Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE 

Seabrook, New Hampshire 

SUPERIOR GLADIOLI | 














rFrEONtTIES 
The World’s Best 


175 varieties of the finest Chinese, 
Japanese and European at wholesale 
prices, all bloom tested and guaran- 
teed true to name, 2-3 and 3-5 eye 
well balanced divisions. Mail us 
your list of wants for low quotations 
and save money. September and 
October shipment. 


GREYSTONE FLOWER 
GARDENS 


Box 466 Oskaloosa, Iowa 


house plant. When the dormant roots are received in October 
or November, they may be planted in an open bench, eight 
or ten inches apart. They like a temperature of 60 to 65 
degrees and a little manure water when they start to flower. 
With this treatment they will bloom continuously from 
February to May, when they may be gradually dried off, 
only enough water being given to keep the roots alive. 


MOUNTAIN LAUREL AS A 
GARDEN PLANT 


A bulletin of the Arnold Arboretum discusses the use of 
Mountain Laurel (Kalmia latifolia) as a garden plant, the 
following comments being made: 

The flowering of the Laurel is the last of the great flower shows 
of the year in the Arboretum; none of those which precede it is 
more beautiful. The Mountain Laurel, or Calico Bush as it is often 
called, is one of the most beautiful of all North American shrubs 
or small trees. Many of the Rhododendrons have larger leaves and 
larger and more brilliantly colored flowers, but of all the broad- 
leaved evergreen plants which can be grown successfully in this 
climate the Laurel is perhaps the most satisfactory. It is not per- 
haps strange that so little attention has been paid to it by American 
gardeners, for those of the earlier generations at least derived 
their inspiration almost entirely from England and usually despised 
American plants as too common for their attention. Now that it is 
impossible under Federal regulations to import plants with soil at 
their roots the Laurel will probably become much more generally 
used in this country than it has ever been before. No hybrids have 
yet been raised and the only distinct forms are natural ones. Of 
these there are plants with pure white flowers (var. alba), and one 
with deep pink-red flowers and dark leaves (var. rubra). Between 
these extremes there are other with all shades of pink, and there 
is one with flowers conspicuously marked by a chocolate band (var. 
fuscata). There is a dwarf form (var. myrtifolia) with small leaves 
and small clusters of minute flowers; and there is one in which the 
corolla is deeply divided into narrow lobes (var. polypetala). A 
form with broad, handsome Rhododendron-like leaves (var. obtu- 
sata) rarely flowers, and another with a six-lobed corolla has re- 
cently been found on the Blue Ridge in North Carolina. 


RECENT LIBRARY ACCESSIONS 


The following books have been added recently to the 
Library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 


An Account of the genus Sedum as found in cultivation, by R. L. 
Praeger. (Royal Horticultural Society. Journal. May, 1921) 
One hundred and fifty-one species and varieties are given with 
descriptions, bibliographic references, notes on habitat, and illustra- 
tions. 


An annotated flora of the Chicago area, by H. S. Pepoon. 1927. 
(Chicago Academy of Sciences. Natural history survey. Bulletin 8) 
The first part (135p.) is a careful study of the physiography of the 

area, noting the changes brought about by both natural causes and 

encroachments of the city. The second part is a catalogue of fern 
and seed plants growing in the region, with keys for identification. 


Edelgladiolen, by P. Pfitzer. 1926. 
A small handbook on the culture of Gladioli. Text in German. 


Flora of Vermont, prepared by the Vermont botanical club. 1915. 
(Vermont agricultural station. Bulletin 187) 
A systematic list of fern and seed plants growing without cultiva- 
tion with notes of locations. 


Formal design in landscape - ee by F. A. Waugh. 1927. 
See “Horticulture,” July 15. 


Iris in the little garden, by E. P. McKinney. 1927. 

This latest volume in the “Little Garden series” gives in a smail 
space a great deal of practical information on the culture of the Iris. 
Lists of plant types of landscape planting, by S. F. Hamblin. 1923. 

Trees, shrubs, vines, perennials and annuals are included, and the 
lists answer questions of habit of growth, foliage, soil, decorative uses, 
season of bloom. Very full but not exhaustive. Based on the latitude 
of Boston. Presupposes a knowledge of plant materials. 














A Complete List of Nursery || Irises Irises Irises 
stock — Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs, || Dwarf, Tall Bearded, Beardless, Regelio- 
Evergreen Shrubs, etc., in speci- Oyclus, Crested and others. The best of 


mens, small transplants and seed- 
ling sizes. 
Write for our Short Guide 1927. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church St., New York City 


very reasonable prices. 
plication, 

WALTER TIMMERMAN 
2017 Freeman Ave., Kansas City, 








the old varieties and many of the newest 
introductions from a private garden at 
List sent on ap- 





Kansas | 





DREER’S 


MIDSUMMER 
CATALOGUE 
Order now the winter and 
spring flowering Bulbs it lists, 
to be sure of them for fall. 
Profit by its expert advice on 
the planting of Vegetables and 
Flowers. A complete catalogue 

of Seasonable Seeds. 


A copy free if you mention 
“Horticulture” 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Hirr's Evercreens 


Compiete assortment of varieties for pn 
mental use. Price list free. De 
catalog in natural colors, 25c. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


Evergreen Specialists 


Box 317 DUNDEE, ILL. 








ROCK PLANTS 


aa. interesting and rare plants 
for the Rock Garden or edging. 
Also Primulas, Trollius, etc. 
Write for special list. 


WILL ROUNDS 
The Studio Gardens 
112 First St., Dept. A, Lowell, Mass. 


CACTI 


Texas Blooming Cacti 


Mixed varieties of many colors, $10.00 p 
100, $6.50 pad 50, $4.00 per 25, F.OB 
El Paso. ith every $10.00 order 
will give gratis RA extra large Fish 
Cactus, value $4. 
HARRY L BATESON, one Collector 
716 N. Tiedras 1 Paso, Te: 

















MADONNA 


Lily Bulbs 


Each 25c Five for $1 


Second Blooming Size Bulbs 
Each 15c Eight for $1 
Prompt shipment 


American Grown Narcissus, 
Tulips and Iris at attractive 
prices 
JOE SMITH Olympia, Wash. 








Rock Garden Bulbs 
Collection $5.00 Prepaid 
Fall delivery 

12 Chionodoxa, blue and white 

12 Crocus Susianus, dwarfest early gold 

12 Grape Hyacinths, snow white 

12 Grape Hyacinths Heavenly Blue 

12 Scilla Siberica, blue 

12 Tulip Marjoletti, primrose and red 
Ask for a Bulb Catalog 

R. M. CROCKET & CO., IN 

Cranford, N. J. 
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